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character. He expressed the opinion that, in the near 
future, when we have the machinery of an international 
congress as well as a court in operation, we shall be able 
to deal beforehand with certain situations that at the 
present time result in war. Prof. Daniel Evans, of 
Andover Theological Seminary, emphasized the part of 
labor in the future pacific settlement of international 
disputes. The time is coming when the laborer, who has 
to bear the brunt of the burden of war, will refuse to go 
out and fight with his brother. The Baroness, in her 
remarks, laid the blame for the excitement that at the 
time the meeting was held prevailed in Austria to the 
excess there of military spirit, and humorously suggested 
that we send missionaries from this country to promote 
the ideals of peace in her home land. Although the 
horizon seemed dark with war clouds, she expressed the 
opinion that the cause of the world peace movement 
would be won much sooner than many people expected, 
the popular thought being much farther advanced in in- 
ternationalism than has been realized. 



The Double Standard in Regard to 
Fighting.* 

By George M. Stratton, Professor of Psychology at the 
University of California. 

It is a puzzling fact that international conduct is so 
often judged by far lower standards than are the acts 
of individuals. We have here a strange doubling of 
the criterion of honor, analogous to that double stand- 
ard of truth, which was defended in mediaeval schools. 
Violence, lying, and bribery, that occur only among 
individuals without the pale, are found among the es- 
tablished means of intercourse with honored nations. 
Men who would not think of assaulting another to gain 
an end — who would indeed suffer great loss, and be 
proud to suffer it, rather than obtain their rights by 
such a method — feel that a nation should be ever ready 
to assert its claims by blows. A peace that would be 
the height of honor with an individual is, when pre- 
sented in national form, at once proclaimed shameful 
and unrighteous. 

How Neighbors Avoid a Quarrel. 

And this double standard affects not simply the de- 
cision as to the propriety of assault, but as to the best 
means of avoiding conflict. With nations, we are con- 
stantly assured, the way to keep peace is to be so con- 
spicuously armed that nobody will dare attack you. 
The prescription here is to appeal directly to fear; to 
terrorize your neighbors into respect and quiet. In 
private life if a man aims to avoid conflict, he shows 
some confidence in others' good intentions. He does 
not shake his fist in the face of each passer-by and 
proclaim his passionate desire to be let alone. It would 
seem laughable to attempt to build deep and lasting 
amity between your own home and that of your neigh- 
bor across the way by having at each of your windows 
a loaded gun trained on his front door. Nor would 
the effect of these be offset by frequent assurances of 
devotion and by the expressed hope that the ammuni- 

* Published in pamphlet by the American Association for 
International Conciliation, Sub-station 84, New York City. 



tion would never have to be fired. We do not act in 
this way ; and yet have we ever stopped to consider the 
lack of protection to our private honor and person? 
Smith may arrive at any moment and, finger on trig- 
ger, compel us to surrender our spoons. Jones, having 
some baseless grievance, may put upon us the lasting 
disgrace of pulling our defenseless nose. We who are 
unprepared to murder, cannot know when we will have 
to submit to some dishonorable peace. Without a re- 
volver in one's hip pocket a person has absolutely no 
means to keep unrighteousness from deserting the 
earth. All these things, mutatis mutandis, are said of 
international society, and without a smile. 

Nations as Neighbors. 

It is thus evident that the mind behaves in a very 
different fashion with regard to personal conflicts and 
with regard to national. Two nations go about the 
task of living next door to each other in a way en- 
tirely different from that which any two citizens, one 
from each of these countries, would follow. Imagine 
an American and a Japanese, imagine an Englishman 
and a German, espying each other in Van Dieman's 
Land or in the heart of Africa, beyond the fear of 
police or any other power of state; as soon as they 
recognized the civilized dress, would they skurry each 
to a rifle pit? They would greet each other as friends, 
and be glad to pitch their unguarded tents near by. 
This difference of behavior may baffle us, but we must at 
least attempt to look into so astonishing a fact. 

It seems at the moment as though Emerson were 
right, at least with regard to large masses, in saying 
that men always come down to meet. The collective 
impulse, the collective sense of responsibility, seems 
to be no higher than what the lowest, or at most the 
average, can participate in. Yet this is by no means 
always true. The collective consciousness, under some 
unaccustomed strain like that of the widespread move- 
ment against slavery, can measure well up to that of 
the individual. In giving quick relief in distress of 
fire and earthquake, as in San Prancisco or at Messina, 
the nation feels and acts generously, like an individual. 
There are situations, then, when corporate impulse 
is high ; others when it is selfish and quarrelsome. 

Why the Citizen Goes Unarmed. 

But when the selfish, the antipathetic, mood is on, 
there is the greater readiness in nations to pass from 
irritation to assault because the quiet restraint, the 
external yet immaterial pressure which individuals 
feel, though present also with nations, is far weaker. 
You or I if threatened with gross wrong, have about 
us a company of friends and neighbors with a ready 
sympathy for us, a ready condemnation of the wrong- 
doer. And in their unselfish opinion there is a subtle 
coercive strength which only the abnormal can resist. 
Moreover, there is for individuals a definite and vis- 
ible organization for protecting rights. You and I 
become less ready to fight because of the stable sense 
that powers are on call to do our fighting for us. Civ- 
ilized society is organized in specialties, and our fight- 
ing—like our farming, our news-selling, our black- 
smithing — we delegate to those who are, in a sense, 
licensed so to do. 

Our courts and police and soldiery, organized to 
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work impartially for the common good, are there as a 
visible power to which you and I can appeal, and their 
very presence helps to quiet the fighting impulse in us. 
The just man threatened need not always appeal to the 
judge or the police or the soldiery; the man of hostile 
purpose does not have to see these, nor even imagine 
them, in order to feel their force deep in his very mind 
and muscles. They have, with most of us, produced 
habits of thought and conduct that would go on of 
themselves, even were we to be alone with a stranger 
on a desert isle. 

The Gentleman Has Grown from the Swash- 
buckler. 

Thus it is true that the assumption of the quarrel- 
ing function by the state is one of the causes why pri- 
vate citizens, unlike nations, can go unarmed. But it 
is not the whole truth. It is also true that the very 
organization of such a public power was due to a 
growing distaste of individual brawls. Persons pre- 
ferred to devote their time and talent to other ends. 
In the olden time every gentleman must be a fighter, 
must carry a sword as the tool and symbol of his tem- 
per. But for special or disagreeable work he could 
go forth privately and engage his fighter — his private 
soldiery, his bravos, his assassins- — as he would engage 
a tailor or a locksmith. But it became apparent that 
in all this the interest of the plain man suffered. Men 
left free to institute a mortal fight whenever they be- 
lieved that some right had been invaded, in general 
did ten wrongs for every right defended. The swash- 
buckler therefore yielded to the court and the police. 
The fighting industry has thus been made a state mo- 
nopoly. The courts and police are not the sole reason 
why private fighting is no longer legitimate; courts 
and police are there because men wished to stop private 
fighting. The citizens have trained themselves for 
other work, and insist on being freed from the neces- 
sity of private warfare. And while each of us runs 
the risk of occasional assault from some one who does 
not accept this great idea, yet we positively refuse to 
plan our lives for these exceptional emergencies. We 
may need a pistol some day even on our village street, 
but we refuse to carry it. 

The Lower National Standards. 

International life is still in the swashbuckler stage. 
Bach people is belted and booted and spurred, with 
loud shoutings that this alone is the way to peace. 
This retarded development of international life is in 
part perhaps because finer organization comes more 
readily with small bodies than with great. The sym- 
pathy and understanding upon which such organiza- 
tion must in the end rest comes first in the immediate 
family, then in the clan, then widens to a nation, and 
only late can it include people who speak different 
languages and have different color of skin. Yet the 
Swiss are three peoples speaking three different lan- 
guages. And that great federation of nations called 
the British Empire, far larger than was held together 
by Eoman arms, is based mainly on sympathy and un- 
derstanding. "With all its warlike bearing toward the 
outside world it is a great instrument of peace among 
its own constituent states. The obstacles to an out- 
break of war between any two of them are almost 



heaven high. So, too, the union of so many of the 
American colonies, and the failure to dissolve that 
union even by the terrific tension of fifty years ago, 
is one of the world contributions to the cause of peace. 

The Nobler Strain in National Fighting. 

But the persistence of public fighting where the 
modern gentleman would not fight is not alone because 
it is difficult to maintain wide sympathy beyond the 
limits of language or of race. It is also because pub- 
lic fighting has a certain spiritual impressiveness, even 
a form of great morality. For in spite of its infinite 
horror, there is in the combat of nations something 
nobler than is usual in private bloodshed. The unsel- 
fishness, the welding of spirits in battle, makes it seem 
less revolting. For rarely do men go to war today for 
private gain. The dollars and cents which are a sol- 
dier's hire would never for a moment weigh in cold 
calculation against the money loss, the pitiless fatigue, 
the imminent disease, the risk of death. Over all is 
the inspiration of a public interest. For the time, he 
throws his hope and fortune into the common treasury. 
He is an idealist; he is devoted to a wider cause. Yet 
more often his is idealism astray, beautiful inasmuch 
as all devotion, all self-forgetfulness, has beauty; but 
hideous, also, since a fine spirit has gone into devil's 
work. It has the form of morality, without the sub- 
stance. It is like the loyalty of a servant in the work 
of a master who contrives a great wrong. 

Will the National Standards Change? 

National fighting is still a part of the accepted order, 
held in a certain honor, carefully provided for by all 
the leading peoples; yet personal brawls have come to 
be regarded as lapses from the approved course, and 
unbefitting a gentleman. Is this difference of feeling 
and of judgment destined to pass away? 

The history of mental progress gives an absolute 
assurance that this difference will pass away. Men 
who argue and labor in defense of the bravado stand- 
ard of international dealing are supporters of an essen- 
tially lost cause. They are like those who some gener- 
ations ago would have declared it quixotic to imagine 
that individuals could ever entrust their personal safety 
permanently to the peaceable intentions of others. Na- 
tional life will surely in this respect come to be judged 
by standards at least as high as those by which personal 
conduct is measured. 

What Will Produce the Change? 

For the same motives which have dispelled the com- 
bative ideal from all but the lowest individuals will 
also prevail over the minds of nations. As the joy 
of mere fighting could not, in the mass of men, com- 
pete with the more substantial satisfaction of success 
in artisanship, agriculture, medicine, architecture, and 
trade, and the man who was eager for rewards of this 
type consented to forego the respect which comes of 
being a dangerous shot or swordsman, ready for the in- 
stant's quarrel, so the state will increasingly feel the 
attractive ends from which it is excluded by the effort 
at constant readiness for war. Every fresh opportu- 
nity for truly fruitful action by government tends to 
produce coolness toward the warrior ideal. Men be- 
come jealous of the enormous expense for military pur- 
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poses when they clearly see the definite benefits they 
lose because the needed money goes to purposes of war. 1 
We judge men by the ratio of their accomplishments 
to their opportunities. And so it must be with na- 
tions. As we gradually learn that the will and intelli- 
gence of the nation can do even more eminently than 
any single individual the work of fighting disease and 
ignorance and vice; that indeed only the united people 
can today insure free communication and just com- 
merce; that the growth and application of science in- 
creases vastly by public support; when there are all 
these opportunities for national effort, men will not be 
content to approve a government whose main effort is 
merely to be prepared for attack from without. Swag- 
ger and sword-clanking and parade of "honor" will no 
longer satisfy the newer measure of worth; they no 
longer seem the prime use of so high and effective an 
instrument as the national power. 

Causes or Hope and of Hesitation. 

The higher standards are not something merely of 
the future. They have already brought it to pass that 
a permanent and impartial tribunal is available in all 
cases of international dispute. And their work will 
go on, I believe, until there is also available an impar- 
tial military force to protect the single nation from 
aggression. Until then, the state will rightly hesitate 
to imitate in all fullness the entirely defenseless bear- 
ing of the gentleman; for he, as I have said, has been 
made confident and secure by long experience of an 
independent power interested to enforce his rights. 
And this, which is wanting to our present nations, 
gives each a certain excuse for its great armament, and 
for declaring the personal standard of conduct inap- 
plicable to the nation's life. But the deep desires of 
humanity are indomitable, and the longing for inter- 
national law and order, daily becoming more intense, 
will force aside this last obstacle to the full recognition 
of the higher standard. 

The Newer Standards Need Not Await Universal 
Peace. 

Yet a confusion should be avoided. The change to 
the higher standard in regard to fighting does not 
itself have to be postponed to a time when wars shall 
cease. In private life the standards of judgment by 
which theft and murder are condemned are not counted 
visionary because theft and murder persistently occur. 
To admit that wars will sometimes come in spite of 
all that can be done does not make invalid the higher 
canons of national conduct. And these higher criteria 
will, in the end, transform the facts into fuller accord 
with themselves. They will exercise an unfailing pres- 
sure — resistible, it is true, but by their very persistence 
changing the entire aspect of international life. 

"What Makes a Higher Standard Apply. 

Thus we may meet the old assertion that the laws 
of private honor do not apply to national affairs. 
They apply whenever men care to apply them. In this 

"Attention cannot be drawn too often to the fact that- 
leaving out of account the Postal Service, where income and 
expense nearly balance — the ordinary disbursements of the 
United States government for purposes connected with war 
are about twice as great as for all other purposes combined. 



respect they are in contrast with natural laws. The 
law of gravitation does not wait for us; it stands on 
duty day and night. So do moral laws; yet in a meas- 
ure they are only then real and effective when human 
wills accept them. And whenever nations desire peace 
with that passion long enduring and provident, with 
which they now desire trade and territory and wide 
sway, the higher law will apply because the nations 
will then judge themselves by it. The disturbers of 
international peace will then appear like ruffians on a 
city's street. 

•-♦-• 

Book Notices. 

Pride of War. By Gustaf Janson. Translated from 
the Swedish. 350 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.43. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 

This is not a book to be looked at and laid hastily 
aside, but to be read from cover to cover. The story 
(or rather stories, for there are four of them) deals 
with the Turko-Italian war in Tripoli, and is an un- 
usually live, up-to-date bit of work. There is not a 
dull page in the book. The moral purpose of the au- 
thor, to set forth the savagery, the stupidity, and the 
futility of war, is worked into the story in such a vital, 
artistic way that one reads without any sense of being 
preached to. The pathetic story of Lieutenant Mno 
and Signorina Carmela is enough to set the hearts of 
all young men and young women looking forward to 
the blessings of married life and a home, forever against 
war, which horribly maims men and then hurls them 
aside like so much useless lumber. The still sadder 
tale of Hamza and Hanifa perishing in their rude 
desert hut under the brutal blows and shots of the in- 
vading soldiers portrays in a fresh, graphic way the 
manner in which "horrid war" destroys homes and 
spares nothing of the sacred privacies of life. In chap- 
ters 4 and 5 the heart of the Italian campaign in the 
desert is depicted, the fighting among the sand hills 
and about the oases, the awful sufferings of the wounded 
men, the fury of battle, the spirit of revenge. In a 
remarkable chapter toward the close, under the title of 
"Lies," the author, through the personality of an Ital- 
ian archeologist driven from his work by the war,- and 
entering the army in order to study war at first hand, 
sets forth how the present "hysterical craze for arma- 
ments which is sweeping like a simoon across the 
world" is due to lies — just a tissue of lies in which the 
nations indulge toward each other. The archeologist, 
Pontanara, dying from the effects of a wound, passes 

away repeating the word "Lies Lies Lies." 

The London Athenceum declares that the work "sets its 
author at once among the greatest writers of Europe." 

Swords and Ploughshares. By Lucia Ames Mead. 
With a preface by the Baroness von Suttner and 
seventeen illustrations. 249 pages. Price, $1.50 
net. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Beginning with a concise History of the Peace Move- 
ment, Mrs. Mead in the subsequent chapters deals in 
her usual straightforward and trenchant way with Na- 
tional Dangers and National Defence, with the growing 
Interdependence of Nations, the Makers of Militarism, 
the Navy as Insurance, the Pallacies of Admiral Mahan, 



